IV

ROME IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE FOURTH
CENTURY AND BEGINNING OF THE THIRD

A~TER the first Gallic invasion Rome was able, thanks to
the vigorous co-operation of the Latin communities, to
check any further southward movement on the part of
the Gauls. By degrees she extended her possessions in Etruria
and settled accounts, as we have seen, with the Volsci and
Aequi, her dangerous neighbours on the Latin hills. The
Volscian country was finally annexed by Rome, and a number
of military colonies were founded there, as also in Etruria.
After these victories the territory of Rome and the Latin
league extended to nearly 3,000 square miles of land which
was mostly under cultivation. Within these limits Rome was
the supreme and controlling power. From the fourth century
B. c. her chief magistrates were the presidents of the Latin
league. At the same time Rome came into direct political
contact for the first time with the Samnites and Greeks, the
two chief powers in the southern part of the peninsula. The
Samnites were by this time masters of Campania, and formed
the upper class of the population in the Campanian cities.
Taking advantage of the weakness of the Greeks, who had
refused to support the Syracusan Empire founded by
Dionysius, they aimed at laying hands on those Greek sea-
ports in the south, such as Naples and Tarentum, which still
continued to play a conspicuous part. They strengthened
their position also in Apulia. This being their object, their
interest for a time coincided with the interest of Rome, for
whom it was important to have peace beyond her southern
frontier while she was fighting Gauls, Etruscans, and Volscians
in the first half of the fourth century. This explains an alliance
between Rome and a confederation of Samnite stocks; but,
unfortunately, we do not know exactly when this alliance was
concluded or how long it lasted.

The alliance proved its importance at a crisis in Roman
history,' when Rome was forced to begin a contest against